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WILLIAM HABINGTON.

And yet whose force fear I ? have I so lost
Myself ? my strength too with my innocence ?
Come, try who dares, heaven, earth, whate'er dost
A borrow'd heing, make thy bold defence,   [boast

Come thy Creator too, what though it cost
Me yet a second fall ? we'd try our strengths.
Heavens saw us struggle once : as brave a fight
Earth now shall see, and tremble at the sight.

WILLIAM   HABINGTON.

[Born, 1605.   Died, 1654 ]

THE mother of this poet, who was daughter to
Lord Morley, is reported to have written the
famous letter of warning, in consequence of
which the gunpowder plot was discovered. His
father, who had been suspected of a share in
Babington's conspiracy, and who had owed his
release to his being godson to Queen Elizabeth,
was a second time imprisoned, and condemned to
death on the charge of having concealed some of
the agents in the gunpowder plot; but by Lord
Morley's interest was pardoned, on condition of
confining himself to Worcestershire, of which
county he lived to write a voluminous history.

flie family were catholics; and his son, the
poet, was sent to St. Omer's, we are told, with a
view to make him a Jesuit, which he declined.
The same intention never failed to be ascribed
to all English families who sent their children to
that seminary. On his return from the Continent
he lived chiefly with his father, who was his pre-

TO CASTARA, INQUIRING- WHY I LOYED HER.

WHY doth the stubborn iron prove
So gentle to th' magnetic stone ?
How know you that the orbs do move ;
With music too ? since heard of none ?
And I will answer why I love.

'Tis not thy virtues, each a star

Which in thy soul's bright sphere do shine,

Shooting their beauties from afar,

To make each gazer's heart like thine ;

Our virtues often meteors are.

'Tis not thy face, I cannot spy,

When poets weep some virgin's death,

That Cupid wantons in her eye,

Or perfumes vapour from her breath,

And 'mongst the dead thou once must lie.

Nor is't thy birth.    For I was ne'er
So vain as in that to delight:
Which, balance it, no weight doth bear,
|       Nor yet is object to the sight,
But only fills the vulgar ear.

Nor yet thy fortunes: since I know

They, in their motion like the sea

Ebb from the good, to the impious flow :

And so in flattery betray,

That raising they but overthrow.

ceptor. Of the subsequent course of his life
nothing more seems to be on record than his
marriage and his literary works. The latter
consisted of effusions entitled Castara, the poetical
name of his mistress ; the Queen of Arragon,
a tragi-comedy ; a History of Edward IV.; and
Observations upon History.

Habington became a poet from the courtship
of the lady whom he married, Lucy, daughter to
Lord Powis. There is no very ardent sensibility
in his lyrics, but they denote a mind of elegant
and chaste sentiments. He is free as any of the
minor poets of his age from the impurities which
were then considered as wit. He is indeed
rather ostentatiously platonic, but his love lan-
guage is far from being so elaborate as the com-
plimentary gallantry of the preceding age. A
respectable gravity of thought, and succinct
fluency of expression, are observable in the
poems of his later life.

And yet these attributes might prove
Fuel enough t'inflame desire ;
But there was something from above,
Shot without reason's guide, this fire.
I know, yet know not, why I love.

CUPIO DISSOLVI.

THE soul which doth with God unite,
Those gaieties how doth she slight

Which o'er opinion sway !
Like sacred virgin wax, which shines
On altars or on martyrs' shrines,

How dotli she btirn away !

How violent are her throes till she
From envious earth deliver'd be,

Which doth her flight restrain \ *
How doth she doat on whips and racks,
On fires, and the so dreaded axe,

And every murdering pain!

How soon she leaves the pride of wealth,
The flatteries of youth and health,

And fame's more precious breath ;
And every gaudy circumstance
That doth the pomp of life advance,

At the approach of death 1